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Building great shows 

Behind smash hits like The 
Voice of China is Rebecca Yang, 
the woman connecting China 
to the world’s entertainment. 


Etymologist to stay 

Web legend Richard Sears 
will be teaching this year at 
Beijing Normal University. 


Beijing Design Week opens today and will run until October 6. Artists and art fans can expect 
to enjoy more than 200 events at some 100 venues, including 751 D-Park, Dashila, Caochangdi 
Art Zone, the China Millennium Monument, the Central Academy of Fine Arts, Communication 
University of China, the Beijing Institute of Clothing Technology and at satellite exhibition sites 
such as Jinbao Jie and Yangguang Shangdong. 
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Polish business group 
seeking Chinese investors 


By Liu Xiaochen 

A seminar about doing 
business in Poland was held 
on September 13 in Beijing. 
It was attended by represen- 
tatives from the Trade and 
Investment Promotion Sec- 
tion of the Polish embassy 
and the Poland Enterprises 
in West Pomeranian Region. 

Titled “Western Pomer- 
ania Economic Region of 
Poland, Baltic - sea of 
business opportunities,” the 
seminar, plus related meet- 
ings, were organized by the 
Trade Development Bureau 
of Ministry of Commerce 
and Trade and Investment 
Promotion Section of the 
Embassy of Poland. 

In order to attract investors, 
the West Pomeranian Region 
passed a series of preferential 
policies and incentives. 


For example, 655 hectares 
of special economic zones 
have been carved out for 
investors. 

Other incentives include 
local property tax exemptions 
for up to seven years, labor 
market tools and EU grants. 

“West Pomeranian is 
located in the center of 
Europe and very close to 
northern and western 
Europe,” said Olgierd Geble- 
wicz, marshal of the West 
Pomeranian Region. 

Priority projects in the spe- 
cial economic zones include 
renewable energy, logistics, 
tourism, business process out- 
sourcing, chemicals, electron- 
ics, wood and wood products 
and automotive. 

The main regions of invest- 
ment are Goleniow Industrial 
Park, Stargard Industrial Park, 


High Tech Park, Koszalin 
Business District. More than 
4,000 foreign capital compa- 
nies out of more than 200,000 
companies are situated in 
these regions. 

West Pomeranian currently 
has a working relationship 
with Guangdong Province - 
there are Chinese students 
studying at Szczecin University. 

“The unemployment rate of 
West Pomeranian is relatively 
higher than other regions,” 
said Malgorzata Saar, head 
of the Business Support Unit 
in the Investors’ Assistance 
Center of the West Pomera- 
nian Marshal’s Office. “How- 
ever, this is good to investors 
because they can find human 
resources more easily. The 
wages are also lower than in 
many countries such as Hol- 
land and Denmark.” 


“After joining the Euro- 
pean Union in 2004, West 
Pomeranian has had more 
and more opportunities for 
cooperation with other Euro- 
pean countries.” 

Some Chinese investors 
came away impressed. 

“I’m not familiar with 
Poland, so I came today,” 
said Li Guodong, CEO of 
Beijing Sino American Chiao 
Shin Investment Company. 
“On one hand, I can get infor- 
mation about projects and 
chances to cooperate with 
Poland. On the other hand, I 
can help my employees find 
cooperative projects.” 

“If a project looks good, 
we’d like to take a team to 
Poland with other entrepre- 
neurs to work on it.” 

Li said he is looking at 
investing in the poultry 


industry, machine manufac- 
turing industry and LED 
energy-saving lamp-produc- 
tion industry. 

“We have been very inter- 
ested in these kinds of activ- 
ities,” said Zhang Fan, Li’s 
colleague. “We can find more 
opportunities and learn from 
them, including their behav- 
ior patterns and cooperation 
methods.” 

Poland is more than happy 
to share. 

“We are looking to do 
business with Chinese 
people,” said Krzysztof Wilk, 
president of Baltic Marine 
Company. “If people are 
looking for good business, 
this situation is such that 
our governors can connect 
and visit one another and 
draw up a good plan for 
cooperation.” 



Haagen-Dazs honors Chinese 
culture with moon cakes, opera 


Haagen-Dazs f representative Fan Bingbing 


Photo provided by Haagen-Dazs 


By Zhao Hongyi 

Haagen-Dazs, the world 
famous ice cream, sorbet and 
frozen yogurt brand, has been 
trying to integrate into the 
China market by offering cre- 
ative products that are closely 
related to traditional Chinese 
literature and culture. 

In August, Haagen-Dazs 
launched moon cake prod- 
ucts to welcome the coming 
Mid-Autumn Festival on 
September 30. 

The series was branded, 
“Flower Blossom, Moon 
Full,” a traditional greeting 
to Chinese customers. 

Haagen-Dazs invited 
movie stars such as Fan 
Bingbing, Qin Hailu and 
Huang Haibo to perform 
The Peony Pavilion, a thou- 
sand-year-old Kunqu opera 
about the tragedy of love. 

The story is about a girl 
from a wealthy family who 
falls in love with a poor stu- 
dent. With the help of her 
maid, the two secretly meet 
in the backyard. 

The young boy eventu- 
ally becomes a scholar, but 
leaves the girl - leading to a 
tragic ending. 

Kunqu opera is the local 
form of opera in Suzhou, 
Jiangsu Province. In old 


times, performers put on a 
show for the emperor every 
year, eventually bringing the 
form to Beijing. 

In addition to the opera, 
Haagen-Dazs has launched 
several moon cake series in 
the past decade. 


Some are made with ice 
cream, various nuts and 
sweets, but in the shape of 
traditional moon cakes. 

The brand has also 
launched a series called tap- 
pasaki, a combination of 
dishes from Japan. All the 


dishes - including sushi, 
sashimi and tappasaki - are 
made out of ice cream and 
sweets. 

Haagen-Dazs has been 
quite successful in China so 
far. The ice cream moon 
cake and tappasaki series 


have been very popular on 
the high-end market. 

Since opening its first 
shop in Hong Kong, Haa- 
gen-Dazs has expanded to 
about 200 shops on the Chi- 
nese mainland, Hong Kong 
and Taiwan. 
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Milan joins in B< 
Design Week 


By Li Zhixin 

The government of 
Milan is organizing Ital- 
ian designers and profes- 
sional institutes to show 
their newest works and 
meet art lovers at 751 
Design Part, Dashila and 
Caochangdi. 

The event, part of Bei- 
jing Design Week, will be 
held between September 
28 and October 6. 

As many as 20 proj- 
ects and units, including 
Beijing Olympic Center, 
Shanghai Puxi 

International Horticul- 
tural Expo’s garden area, 
the Suzhou Museum, the 
Qinghai-Tibet Railway, 
the internal design of the 
Shenzhou 9 spacecraft, 
Sanlihe’s Ecological Cor- 
ridor, Xintiandi Shanghai 
and the Xiaomi phone, 
will compete for 11 awards 
in four categories, includ- 
ing the Classic Design 
Award, Award for Design 
Education, Award for 
Design Promotion, Award 


for Design Communica- 
tion and Award for Design 
Application. 

Milan, the guest of 
Beijing Design Week, had 
its own design week in 
April. This year, the city 
will present some of its 
architectural installations, 
community programs, 

public product designs, 
electronic innovations, lec- 
tures and workshops, as 
well as its food, fashion 
and furniture. 

The exhibition by Milan 
promotes sustainable 

development in the cre- 
ative community through a 
platform for sharing, coop- 
eration and management. 

In addition, more than 
20 Italian furniture brands 
and living goods brands 
will participate in the Bei- 
jing International Design- 
ing Products Trade Fair, 
which will be held between 
September 28 and Octo- 
ber 2. 

The trade volume of 
the fair is estimated to 


break 3 billion yuan, 
according to the munici- 
pal government. 

In addition to the 
awards and exhibition, 
Beijing Design Week will 
demonstrate new prod- 
ucts for smart city design 
and host a forum for 
designers. 

There will be more than 
200 events during the 
week spread across more 
than 100 locations. 

The list of activity 
venues includes 751 
D-Park, Dashila, Cao- 
changdi Art Zone, China 
Millennium Monument, 
Capital Museum, Ullens 
Center for Contemporary 
Art, Central Academy of 
Fine Arts, Communi- 
cation University of 
China, Beijing Institute 
of Clothing Technology, 
Shang 8, China Design 
Market and the commu- 
nities of Jinbao Jie and 
Yangguang Shangdong. 

Beijing was named the 
city of design in June. 


New Italian Design 2.0 at Beijing Design Week 

Photo provided by Beijing Design Week 


Greener project pledges to back 
envrionmental startups 



Advisers for Green at its activity Photo provided by SEE Foundation 


By Liu Xiaochen 

The Entrepreneur Envi- 
ronmental Protection Foun- 
dation was recently in Beijing 
to promote its new support 
program for environmental 
entrepreneurs. 

Greener, its plan, is 
intended to incubate new 
teams dedicated to working for 
the public interest. It plans to 
support no less than 300 envi- 
ronmental protection teams 
during the next five years. 

“What makes Greener dif- 
ferent is that it funds teams 
rather than their projects, 
which enables us to support 
personnel training,” said Chen 
Jue, a member of the Society 
of Entreprenurs and Ecology, 
EEPF’s parent organization. 

“It offers teams opportuni- 
ties to boost their work capac- 
ity and communicate with 
entrepreneurs, which provide 
the foundation for a lot of 
new efforts. Actually, sup- 
porting new businesses that 
are not mature projects is 
usually quite risky.” 

Greener was first proposed 
by Guo Xia, a senior project 
officer at SEE Foundation. Guo 


recognized that China has 
fewer than 1,000 NGOs 
focused on improving the envi- 
ronment, and that it will take 
many more to make real prog- 
ress in economic protection. 

“There are many environ- 
mental problems: pesticide, 
waste and air pollution. In a 
time like this, civilian effort 
is as important as the govern- 
ment’s plan,” she said. “When 
we look at success cases of 
environmental protection in 
Europe and the US, they were 
promoted by NGOs.” 

“There are a lot of profes- 
sional environmental groups 
with big ambitions. What they 


need is an opportunity, and 
that’s what we want to pro- 
vide.” 

Recent years have seen a 
surge of interest in environ- 
mental protection, but few 
people do it as a full-time job, 
said Li Zhiyan, the adviser for 
Green in north China. 

“According to SEE’s pre- 
vious survey, there are more 
than 300 NGOs involved in 
environmental protection,” Li 
said. “That’s not enough. We 
need to boost the quantity, and 
then we will see quality organi- 
zations start to emerge.” 

For the next five years, SEE 
will provide between 10,000 


and 200,000 yuan to selected 
teams from its pool of 1.5 mil- 
lion yuan. The funds come 
from entrepreneurial mem- 
bers of SEE. 

“Most entrepreneurs who 
want to enlarge their enter- 
prises are concerned about 
how they affect the environ- 
ment. That is the trend,” Li 
said. “However, it’s not easy to 
manage environmental pro- 
tection. Many want to donate, 
but they expect to see imme- 
diate results.” 

Guo hopes to convince 
them that the environment is 
a long-term investment. 

“We hope to play the role 


of a central group for collect- 
ing donations, so we can show 
them how their money gets to 
different projects,” Guo said. 

Greener stopped accept- 
ing applications from inter- 
ested NGOs last month. It 
has held educational meet- 
ings in Guangzhou, Shanghai, 
Beijing, Xi’an and Chengdu, 
and is planning to expand 
into other Chinese cities. 

“Many people think it is 
commercial when they hear 
about our undertaking. That’s 
a mistake. Our first year will 
be about making people 
understand what we’re trying 
to do,” Guo said. 

SEE will begin looking 
through applications to select 
its first group of NGOs to sup- 
port. It plans to complete the 
first round of selection before 
the end of the year. 

“We’ve seen a lot of inter- 
esting ideas, but the final 
choice will come after dis- 
cussion with judges and 
experts,” Li said. 

“Some of the teams seem to 
have a fuzzy grasp of the dif- 
ference between public service 
and commercial enterprise.” 
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Famous Web etymologist to 
stay in China 





Photo by Bao Chengrong 


Photos provided by Yi Xi 


By Bao Chengrong 

R ichard Sears wasn’t expecting 
to return to China so soon. His 
tourist visa expired in August, 
and 1,000 yuan for a 10-day exten- 
sion sounded like a bad deal. 

In a final effort, Sears, 62, asked his 
Weibo followers whether anyone could 
help him to stay in the country and 
continue his etymological studies. 

Within days, he received hundreds 
of letters of support and 10 job offers 
from museums and schools. 

The offer that piqued his inter- 
est the most came from a professor 
at Beijing Normal University, which 
first encountered Sears’ famous Web 
catalog of Chinese characters seven 
years ago. 

Initially the school wanted Sears 
to teach English, but then decided to 
give him one class in physics - Sears’ 
area of expertise - so he could have 
enough time to continue his studies. 
Behind the characters 
Sears’ website, 22 years in the 
making, catalogues more than 96,000 
character variations, including 4,808 
complex characters and about 1,500 
basic forms. 

Most of his work was done before 
2002, when he was working as a high- 
paid programmer. 

But Sears’ interest in Asian culture 
dates back to his teens. At the age of 
22, he planned to study either Japa- 
nese or Hindi. 

“Finally, I decided to learn Chi- 
nese, the most difficult language in 
the world. Of course, it’s also one of 
the most spoken. Twenty percent of 
people in the world speak Chinese,” 
he said. 

Though Sears picked spoken Chi- 
nese during his six years in Taiwan, he 
never learned to write until he was 40. 

That effort was vastly aided by 
Explaining Simple and Analyzing 
Compound Characters, or Shuowen 
Jiezi, his first book on Chinese etymol- 
ogy and the evolution of characters. 

Sears sees each character as having 
its own story. For instance, the ancient 
form of jing (pictured top left) had 
a spinning wheel for its left radical. 
Sears said it is a reminder of China’s 
spinning history. 

However, the meanings of many 
other characters are far more obtuse. 

“To the Chinese living 4,000 years 
ago, we would seem like aliens. Many 
of their beliefs have been forgotten. 
But I want people in the future to 
be able to understand the origins of 
these characters,” he said. 

He first thought about comput- 
erizing Chinese characters in 1990. 
Four years later, he suffered from a 
serious heart condition. Faced with 
the possibility of death, he decided 
he wanted to computerize Shuowen 
Jiezi. After his recovery, he contin- 


ued the project, adding material from 
books about oracle bones and bronze 
inscriptions. 

His website has followers all over 
the world. Some are non-Chinese who 
use his material for study, and many 
more are Chinese who are interested 
in etymology. 

Last month, he received more than 
5,000 emails. 

Sears said his website is helpful to 
many learners, especially poorer stu- 
dents who have limited access to such 
specialized books. He plans to correct 
more of the errors on his website and 
to add pictures and English explana- 
tions of the characters. 

But that job will require several 
assistants. 

Many have come forward to help, 
but few have both a basic knowledge 
about Chinese etymology and a will- 
ingness to follow his organizational 
system. 

Life philosophy 

During his last speech at Yi Xi, Sears 
said the most important things in life 
are to have hobbies and take risks. 

“I encourage children to develop 
their own hobbies and interests. It 
makes them different from other 
people,” he said. 

Sears said he once asked himself 
if he would rather know all answers 
in the universe and be unknown, or 
know half of the answers and be 
famous. The answer, of course, was 
the former. 

He has always had a curiosity 
about the outside world, and has 
had pen pals in the UK, Russia and 
Turkey, as well as the former Yugo- 
slavia and several countries in Africa. 
Before the Internet, it was one of the 
few ways to learn about the world. 

His hometown was an average US 
city: most people were protestant 
Christians of English or German 
descent. Sears hungered for some- 
thing different, and developed a fas- 
cination with Asian religions such as 
Buddhism and Hinduism. 

After his last day of high school, 
he ran away from home to study at 
a college in another city, even after 
his mother threatened to kill herself 
if he left. 

“It was stressful for me, but I 
decided to live my life. Parents should 
let children make their own choices,” 
he said. 

He took a year off during college 
to travel, and at the age of 22 bought 
a one-way ticket to Taiwan. When 
he arrived, he had only 80 dollars in 
his pocket. 

“Buying a one-way ticket means you 
cannot go back. It is risky,” he said. 

“Whether you are young or old, 
keep taking risks and doing some- 
thing new. Never look back,” he said. 
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Building bridges to 
entertainment 


Producers and guests of The Voice of China. 


Photos provided by IPCN 


Hard work 

Yang only slept for a few hours 
before Saturday’s interview. 

Her days in Beijing have been 
packed. She met media and business 
people to discuss new opportunities, 
interviewed potential employees for a 
new Beijing office slated for mid-2013 
and attended a few functions to keep 
up her network. 

Sunday she headed off to Shanghai 
to attend the recording of The Voice 
of China. 

“My time is split between the UK 
and China. Luckily, I have a small but 
strong team on both sides,” she said. 

Employees at her London office 
spend their days researching and pur- 
chasing the rights to TV formats. The 
office in Shanghai coordinates sales of 
these formats to Chinese media teams 
with the help of freelancers. 

The Shanghai team has helped 
Yang to broker some of the top ad- 
funded projects in China, including 


China’s Got Talent with Dragon TV, 
The Sing -off with Shenzhen Satellite 
TV, game show The Cube with Dragon 
TV, I Love My Country with Hubei 
Satellite TV and Date My Car with 
iqiyi.com. 

Yang hopes to go beyond quiz 
and reality shows to introduce more 
genres of entertainment to China. 
Early career 

Yang started in the media indus- 
try after receiving a Bachelor’s degree 
in film, broadcasting and journalism 
and sociology, and a Master’s degree 
in marketing. 

At the age of 24, she started a televi- 
sion production and distribution com- 
pany called Wild Grass Productions in 
London, which brought creative Brit- 
ish productions to China. She started 
the International Program Content Net- 
work company in 2007 to handle distri- 
bution of the rights to TV formats. 

Her IPCN work is supported by 
Mick Desmond, the CEO of ITV 
Broadcasting, who has worked in the 
media industry for 25 years. 

In 2008, Yang was the key orga- 
nizer of Create in China, a media 
summit in the UK that brought 
together Chinese and Western media 
executives. She also forged her com- 
pany’s first cooperation with Hunan 
Satellite TV and introduced the quiz 
TV show 1 vs 100 from the Nether- 
lands company Endemol. 

Yang said bringing popular inter- 
national TV formats to “the [world’s] 
most fascinating, and arguably most 
difficult market” is not that easy. 

“There are always problems to 


solve in the process, to address the 
differences in concepts, policies and 
practices in the West and in China,” 
she said. China’s strict TV regula- 
tions prohibit quiz shows from offer- 
ing cash prizes. 

Yang’s job is more than just facil- 
itating format deals. Her team co- 
produces series, oversees the formats 
and ensures high production value. 
But Yang is sure of the value of the 
market. 

“Shifting government regulations 
and a prevalence of copycat shows 
makes China a hard place to maneu- 
ver, but the size of this increasingly 
wealthy country is not to be ignored: 
this is the place where China’s Got 
Talent has averaged more than half a 
billion viewers,” she said. 

Last summer, she invited Susan 
Boyle, one of the most popular win- 
ners of Britain’s Got Talent, to come 
to China and sing on China’s Got 
Talent. Boyle’s presence at the finale 
helped set China’s Got Talent apart 
from its copycats. 

Not only does she envision bring- 
ing international TV formats to the 
burgeoning market, but also tackling 
the problems in the country’s weak 
copyright protection system. 

Yang said she hopes to build an 
“entertainment empire” in China by 
tapping into luxury retail and sports. 

“After several years of brokering 
international formats, IPCN wants 
to branch out into producing. The 
format the company has chosen to 
produce first is Zodiak Media’s Secret 
Millionaire,” she said. 


Rebecca Yang and Susan Boyle on the later’s first trip to China. 


By Sally Zhang 

Dressed in a short, classic black 
dress, Rebecca Yang is the slim and 
elegant lady in her 30s who has kept 
thousands of Chinese viewers glued 
to their televisions over the summer’s 
Friday nights. 

But not because she starred in any 
program. 

Yang is the CEO of the Inter- 
national Program Content Network 
(IPCN), a company which brokers 
deals to adapt foreign TV program 
formats for the Chinese industy. 

She and her team have bridged cul- 
tural gaps, selling ideas for program 
formats to broadcasters, producers 
and sponsors - and most importantly, 
bringing something new to the coun- 
try’s TV viewers. 

Among their most popular projects 
is The Voice of China, which has been a 
hit since June 13. The program spread 
rapidly by word of mouth, and has been 
a trending topic of discussion. 

The show, based on a format com- 
missioned by more than 45 broadcast- 
ers and aired in 140 territories, has 
been astonishingly successful in China. 
Viewers have applauded the skill of 
singers selected in the blind auditions, 
the educational elements and the show’s 
unique coaching mechanism. 

Since it began airing, the cost for 
advertising during The Voice has risen 
from 150,000 yuan per 15-second 
block to 500,000 yuan. Blocks during 
the finale on Friday will cost a record- 
setting 1.16 million yuan. 
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Liu Yi’s solo 
exhibition in 
Shanghai 

CFP Photo 


By Huang Daohen 

Nudity in art, though not 
uncommon in either ancient 
or modern China, creates con- 
troversy and unrest every 
time it becomes public. 

Painter Liu Yi would know. 

His painting Women 
Playing Mahjong went on 
display earlier this month at 
the Shanghai Art Fair, and 
instantly found itself at the 
center of a storm. The paint- 
ing, from the Canadian Chi- 
nese artist’s Beijing 2008 
series, depicts five women 
around a mahjong table, 
some half-naked. 

Some called the painting 
too erotic, while others sidled 
up to the front of the picture 
to figure out what the artist 
was really saying. 

And indeed, the painting 
says a lot. 

One lady has tattoos that 
are in Chinese. A naked 
woman next to her is Jap- 
anese. A woman lying flat 
with her breasts exposed is 
said to be Russian, while 
the other is American. A 
woman standing and watch- 
ing is Taiwanese. 

A local Shanghai resident 
surnamed Wang said the 
women show how these five 
countries or region negotiate 
with one another. “Their 
clothes actually imply their sit- 
uations,” Wang told Xinmin 
Evening News. 

This was not the first 
time that locals have seen 
the painting. At the begin- 
ning of the year, Liu held his 
first traveling exhibition at 
the Shanghai Art Museum. 
It featured nearly 30 of his 
iconic oil paintings from the 
last two decades. 


The feedback was over- 
whelming, as lines were seen 
wrapping around the museum. 
At one point, the painting was 
the third most searched-for 
work online, after Leonardo Da 
Vinci’s Mona Lisa and Vincent 
Van Gogh’s Starry Night. 

Liu said the public’s imag- 
ination was incredible, and 
sometimes even he is aston- 
ished by the interpretations. 
But Liu has never spoken pub- 
licly about the real meaning 
of his paintings, neither con- 
firming nor denying others’ 
interpretations. 

In a recent interview, he 
said the painting reminded 
him of the classic Chinese 
novel Dream of the Red Man- 
sion. “For every thousand 
people that reads it, there are 
going to be a thousand differ- 
ent interpretations of what it 
means,” he said. 

Liu said he was not con- 
cerned by how his works are 
interpreted or even misinter- 
preted. “I’m just pleased that 
the audience is interested in 
my paintings and is willing to 
give their opinion.” 

Liu remembered feeling 
excited to find an old lady who 
lingered in front of his paint- 
ings. “Maybe in her eyes, this 
painting made her uncom- 
fortable, but I asked myself, 
‘Why this painting?”’ 

“It might embody some 
scenes that appeared in her life 
or dream, and that’s enough 
for a painter,” he said. 

Liu, born in Tianjin in 1957, 
graduated from the China 
Central Academy of Fine Arts 
in 1978. He later moved to 
Canada, where he made him- 
self known in the Western 
mainstream art community. 


Photo provided by Shanghai Art Museum 


While in Toronto, Liu 
always linked his paintings 
to the motherland, yet used 
classical European elements. 

In fact, Woman Playing 
Majhong is not Liu’s only 
work that has inspired debate. 
His Network Girls was 
another one. The painting, 
done in 2006, depicts two 
naked young women playing 
with a pet cradle on the side 
of a ruined wall. The hole on 
the wall appears to be in a 
shape of the map of China. 

Huang Ye, an art dealer 
and veteran critic, said Liu 
is typical of a maverick who 
works between pop art and 
realism. “Liu has Western 
styles in his painting that 
cause dramatic tensions, like 
creating alluring and contro- 
versial images,” Huang said. 

“Nudity is surely the 
choice,” he added. 

But not all nudity or erot- 


icism can be art. Locals in 
Guangzhou were more shocked 
than their Shanghai peers over 
an exhibit at the city’s Jinhan 
Exhibition Center, depicting a 
wholly naked woman in vari- 
ous poses. 

Most people didn’t expect 
to see a painting of a sexy 
woman bent over at the hip, 
turning seductively towards 
her audience at the entrance 
of the center. 

The exhibition sparked 
public debate over artistic 
expression and obscenity. “Is 
it art or pornography?” asked 
Guangzhou Daily. 

Many Guangzhou citizens 
said the exhibit went way 
beyond art. Since its opening, 
though, the exhibit has caused 
many passersby to do double- 
takes, and surely many have 
entered the center. 

Upon stumbling on the 
exhibit, a local resident 


surnamed Su immediately 
shielded her daughter’s eyes. 
“This is really unacceptable,” 
she told Guangzhou Daily. 
“Think of how it will influ- 
ence young students.” 

Liu, an office worker in 
his 20s, was a bit more 
understanding, but said the 
organizers should take into 
consideration how this will 
affect the majority of the resi- 
dents, especially the elderly. 

Others suggested local 
authorities do something 
about the “obscene” event. 

However, the local Trade 
and Industry Bureau was in 
favor of the exhibit. An official 
with the bureau who didn’t 
want to be named said it 
gave locals the chance to ask: 
“What exactly is art?” 

Critic Huang agreed. “Chi- 
nese people have been too 
cautious about sex and 
nudity,” he said. 

In July, China Central 
Television (CCTV) shocked 
the public by blurring out 
the genitalia of Michelan- 
gelo’s famous David statue 
during a live broadcast. 

The move stirred debate 
on the Internet, with netizens 
mocking the station’s alleged 
lack of respect toward the 
work. CCTV later removed 
the blurring when it rebroad- 
cast the program. 

The debate of art versus 
porn may not be an old one 
in many countries, but in 
China, those exhibits marked 
the first time that people 
openly talked about such 
topics, Huang said. 

“If more controversial art 
is displayed in the future, 
nudity will no longer be a 
taboo subject,” he added. 
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Hutong fine dining to impress 
your holiday guests 


By Annie Wei 

Many visitors will flock to Beijing during the coming weeklong holiday. 

Taking your out-of-town friends to a hutong restaurant is a must: Beijing Today 
recommends two restaurants that’ll leave them with good impressions, not to men- 
tion a full stomach. 


Courtyard Vietnamese 


There are more than a 
few Vietnamese restaurants 
tucked in hutong, with Susu 
being the newest. It’s a spa- 
cious restaurant with terrace 
seating and a Chinese toon 
tree in the front yard. 

The interior is modern, 
with high ceilings, glass walls, 
wood tables and a bar area. 

Open for fewer than three 
weeks, the restaurant already 
gets packed with customers 
during dinnertime. 

Susu is the common Viet- 
namese name of a local dish: 
alligator pear. It’s crispy and 
slightly sweet. 

People who have traveled 
to Vietnam may know that its 
cuisine uses a lot of herbs. 
The amount of fresh herbs in 
a dish can be directly propor- 
tional to that dish’s value and 
authenticity. 

At Susu, we recommend 
the papaya beef salad (36 
yuan for vegetables only, 48 
yuan for beef) for a starter. 
The sliced green papaya, 
mixed with or without beef 
and crushed peanuts, has a 
crisp and sour taste created 
by a twist of lime. 

For main dishes, try La 
Vong Fish (108 yuan). The 
dish is served in two parts: 
snakehead fish fillets sauteed 
in fennel leaves, turmeric and 
scallions, served sizzling over 
a flame; and a plate with 
vermicelli, fresh herbs like 
mint and coriander, crushed 
peanuts, rice crackers and 
homemade shrimp-fish gravy. 
(Lime shrimp paste is avail- 



Vietnamese hotpot 


Photo by Lu Di 


able on request.) 

Fennel leaves are widely 
used in Vietnamese food. They 
grow thicker there than in 
Thailand and have a stronger 
aroma, and go well with fish. 

Here is how to eat this 
dish: first create a bowl of 
herbs, vermicelli, fish fillets 
and rice crackers, then add 
gravy and sprinkle in crushed 
peanuts. Mix and enjoy! 

The tomato fish soup (68 
yuan) is also sour and delicious 
with tomatoes, seared fresh- 
water bass fillet, baby onions 
and lime over a bed of fennel 
leaves and green onions. 


Pearson Longman English World 


Unlike Cantonese soup, 
Vietnamese soup is clear, with 
a strong aroma of mixed fresh 
herbs. The taste is fruity and 
a bit spicy. 

The restaurant offers a 
few different kinds of red 
and white wine (40 to 45 
yuan per glass). 

Susu 

Where: 10 Qianliang Xi 
Xiang, off Qianliang Hutong, 
Dongcheng District 

Open: 11 am - 11 pm, 
closed Mondays 
Tel: 8400 2699 
Cost: Average 120 yuan 
per person 


Exercise 


Taiwanese style of 
royal Chinese food 


Jingzhaoyin has been a 
well-known vegetarian res- 
taurant in Taiwan for sev- 
eral decades. 

It opened a Beijing 
branch this summer in 
Wudaoying Hutong, where 
there are several rising bou- 
tiques and bars. 

The main attractions of 
the new restaurant are the 
food and its architecture. 

Jingzhaoyin uses a vari- 
ety of select ingredients to 
create charming dishes. 

Take starters for exam- 
ple: there is the popular 
cordyceps with bamboo 
shoots (59 yuan), Nigiri 
sushi with matsutake 
mushrooms (139 yuan) 
and sushi with wild rice 
(109 yuan). 

Cordyceps are rare 

ingredients in traditional 
Chinese medicine, and are 
normally sold dry. The res- 
taurant uses fresh ones that 
have a texture similar to 
daylilies. 

The white gourd soup 
(99 yuan) simmered with 
overlord flowers and 

almonds is impressive - 
light but full of flavor. 

Sauteed asparagus with 
gorgon fruit (79 yuan) is the 


restaurant’s must-order. 
Gorgon fruit is grown 
around Jiangsu Province 
and is nicknamed “beauty 
rice,” as it’s a healthy ingre- 
dient for women. 

Because fresh gorgon 
fruits are hard to preserve, 
most gorgon fruits are dried 
in the market - an expen- 
sive ingredient that takes 
long hours to cook but 
retains a taste that most 
people find repulsive. 

The gorgon fruits at Jing- 
zhaoyin, however, are fresh, 
chewy and tender. 

To source real wild and 
fresh ingredients is one of 
Jingzhaoyin’s goals. 

The other highlight: 
famous architect Zhang 
Yonghe designed the res- 
taurant’s courtyard. Visi- 
tors will be impressed by its 
many details, such as the 
bamboo garden, long ter- 
race and a wine bar with 
traditional and modern 
aesthetics. 

Jingzhaoyin 

Where: 2 Wudaoying 
Hutong (opposite Yonghe- 
gong, the Lama Temple), 
Dongcheng District 
Open: 11 am - 11 pm 
Tel: 8404 9191 





Sauteed asparagus with gorgon fruit, 79 yuan Photo by Lu Di 


aware / be aware 


7. X Emily awared the dangers. 

/ Emily was aware of the dangers. 

fp In Chinese is a verb, but in English 'aware' is an 
adjective. So a person 'is aware of' something. 


Choose the correct words: 

1. for, about 


a. She’s very busy caring 

a disabled son. 

b. I didn’t think he cared 

my opinion. 

2. aware (present tense) 


a. she 

that it’s finished? 

b. I’m sure he 

of the need to finish soon. 

omMn si *q 9J cmu ‘s\ 

•z ;noqn *q ioj *x :sj0msuv 


care for / 
care about 


X Her aun t cared for her happiness. 

/ Her aunt cared about her happiness. 

^ P 'To take an interest in' is to 'care about'. 


Book title: 

Common English Errors in Hong Kong (New Edition) H 
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New furniture for fall 

By Annie Wei 

Humble abodes don’t require a lot of furniture, but one or two selective 
pieces can really brighten up the place and reflect your quality of life. 

This week, we’ve discovered some pieces from Lost Si Found that are 
perfect for any place: simple and elegant. 




Dresser 

Many people like this vin- 
tage dresser, which is seen in 
many old Shanghai movies. 
It’s a practical throwback to 
earlier times, and perfect for 
clothes, socks and nightwear. 

Cost: 6,900 yuan 


Apron 

It’s made of 
quality linen. 

Cost: to 

determined 



Librarian’s cabinet 

A simple and industrial style, the 
drawers have two layers for differ- 
ent items. It can be rolled into any 
room. Great for people who free- 
lance at home. 

Cost: 5,700 yuan 


Lost & Found 

It has two stores at the same street. 
One sells furniture, home decor and 
cotton clothes while the other reflects 
a more lifestyle attitude. 

Where: 42 Guozijian Jie, 
Dongcheng District 

Open: 10:30 am - 8 pm 
Tel: 6401 1855 
Where: 57 Guozijian Jie, 
Dongcheng District 

Open: 10:30 am - 8 pm 
Tel: 6400 1174 




Danish chair 

Originally Danish designed, 
it was copied in Japan, where it 
gained popularity, and eventu- 
ally became marketed in China. 
Its details have been refined 
with a focus on a smooth, solid 
wood frame with fine leather. 

Cost: 4,680 yuan for leather 



Church chair 

Designed based off the chairs used in little 
European churches, these pieces were once pop- 
ular among primary schools, with a place to hold 
books - a detail that we very much like. 

Cost: starting from 1,700 yuan 


Danish footstool 

The design has typical Danish 
curves. It’s simple but solid - per- 
fect to relax one’s feet. 

Cost 1,900 yuan for leather 


Loft audiovisual cabinet 

It might seem like just a table to hold a TV or radio, 
but the designer made each block and drawer wider and 
shorter, so that it feels like a “loft.” 

Cost: 5,900 yuan 
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